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THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. 


Hic ty important events have transpired within the last two months, and 
since the publication of our last No., intelligence has been received from 
Europe more important, in a commercial and financial aspect, than has 
reached this country for many years. The failure of the harvest of 1846, 
throughout the west of Europe, compels heavy imports of grain, while the 
condition of Ireland more particularly elicits the sympathies of our whole 
country. 

England and France are now both large purchasers of foreign corn and 
bread stuffs, and the great source of supply is the United States. The bal- 
ance of trade is becoming so much in favor of this country that large 
amounts of coin are coming over by every steamer and packet ship. Large 
exports of coin unavoidably derange the currency, unsettle trade, abate 
confidence, and create pressure: without effecting anything like a corres- 
ponding good on the other side. On the contrary, the sudden and extensive 
increase of coin will have a tendency to create expansion, induce specula- 
tion and excessive bank issues, with other evils arising from what may be 
termed unexpected good fortune. Nations, like individuals, are easily in- 
flated, and the commercial! people of the United States require but the slight- 
est encouragement to bring about events similar to those of 1834—1836. 

The increase in the value of our present exports of cotton and grain is esti- 
mated at twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. New Orleans and New 
York, the great seaports of our staples, exhibit a most remarkable activity 
in their exports ; while Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston are 
pouring out immense quantities of produce. 

The prominent papers of London anticipate a severe crisis both in Great 
Britain and France. The Bank of England bas recently given its aid to the 
Bank of France to the amount of £800,000, and is yet prepared to meet 
extraordinary calls upon its bullion. We annex the official statement for 
January 9, 1847. 
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Banx or EnGuanp. 
Issue Department. 





Notes issued. .......+++. «-++£27,552,100 | Government debt........ + ++ee£11,015,100 
| Other securities,, .....se00++++2;984,900 
| Gold coin and bullion.......+++11,482,442 
| Silver bullion........ eee e es eeee2069,658 

£27,552,100 £27,552 ,100 
Banking Department. 

Proprietors’ capital.......... £14,553,000 | Government securities........£12,757,326 

BOE cecccccces Seesesosceeescos + 3/520,048 Other securities....e...eeeee.- 14,464,948 

Public deposits. . eeee 5,860,631 | Notes... ...00. ssoee ° ps Be m8 8 BE 

Other deposits.....ee0-seeeeeeees ‘9, 784,767 | Gold and silver COin.....4+.++.+s + 755,922 

Seven day and other bills...... ee 975, 005 | 

£34,693,451 | £34 693,451 


There has been a gradual increase of coin in the vaults of the Bank of 
England since October, 1839, the period at which the reputed loan was made 
to it by the Bank of France, (see page 540.) There has not, however, been 
a corresponding increase of circulation, as will appear from the following 
table which our readers will find more in detail at page 233. (October 


copy-) 
Bank of England. Coin on hand. Circulation. Rate of Interest. 
1839 January, 9} millions 18! millions 33 per cent 
May, 6 “ 183 6s 45 “ 
August, i 13 CO 6 se 
October, 23 66 173 és 6} a 
1840 January, 34 & 163 6 54 ee 
1841 January, 43 sod 16,“ 5 6 
1842 January, 53 bad 163 $6 43 6 
1843 January, 10} bd 19} a 2 “ 
April, 11 6 20; +=« 1} 66 
1844 January, 13 * 19 6s 2 & 
1845 January, 142 & 20 és *2 “ 
June, 165 as 21h“ 23 6 
December, 13} 6 203 “ 4} “ 


The advance in the price of the necessaries of life in London in the last 
six months of the year, will be fully illustrated by the annexed compara- 


tive statement :— 
Price Ist June, 1846. 10th Jan. ’47. 


Wien, ser quatte?, « . ..« «5, @ 408446... & ats 
Rice, percwt. . . . aan: i Ses re 
American Flour, per iaielt " . & 4a Sen > &.eie Se 
Indian Corn, per quarter, . . . . «36480 oe « « « 
Barley, | SSO oF > Sree 

This is an alarming comparison; and while these articles of food were 
thus rising, the price of Cotton, the great staple of manufacture, was also 
rising almost in like degree : the price of Upland Cotton on Ist June, ’46, was 
5d.; on 10th Jan. °47, 73d 


* It wus this condition of affairs which mainly contributed to the rail road specula- 
tions of 1845-’6. 
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Fiovr.—The following table gives the receipts at and exports of Flour 
from the four principal shipping ports for the year ending December 31 : 
Receipts. Exported abroad. 
1845. 1846. 1845. 1846. 
New Orleans, . . . . . . 599,836 1,020,816 79,266 372,112 
Baltimore,.. . . . . . . 563,632 794,105 238,900 516,504 
Philadelphia, . . * . . . 475,449 753,252 201,956 364,812 
New York, . . . . . . . 1,963,150 1,548,394 469,520 1,195,428 








Barrels,. . . . . .3,602,076 5,116,167 986,642 2,446,666 
The following is a condensed summary of the English Money market :— 


Lonpon, Jan. 19—Evening.—Consols have been rather depressed in consequence 
of the anticipated demand for bullion. It is supposed that £ 2,000,000 or £2,500,- 
000 in specie will have to be sent to the United States in payment of the large sup- 

ly of bread stutis now arriving. Under these circumstances the Bank of England 
“ raised the rate of interest on bills discounted to 3} per cent., a step immediately 
followed by the houses in Lombard street, so that the present rate is now 34 to 4 
per cent. for the best class bills. The usual settlements in the Stock markets have 
taken place this week, and passed over without any mishap, although the differen- 
ces in some cases were very large. Consols have declined 1} to 1} per cent. or 
more than we remember for a long time past, and the market is very weak. ‘This 
is in a great measure owing to the issue of the Bank notice on the 14th instant, the 
first ettect of which is always very depressing; and to which the drain upon the 
French money market and the continued fall in the Rentes has brought about almost 
a panic in Paris, and has given to our market, yesterday and to-day, a most gloomy 
appearance ; under which influence Consols, which were at 92} previous to the 
14th, went down to 913, the last quotation being 913 to 92 for money, and 92: to 
92} for the account. Bank stock left off at 2054 ; reduced 3 per cents., 92} to 3; 
3; per cents. 933 to 94: Long Annuities 93; India Stock 252; and Exchequer 
Bills 5s. to 8s premium. 

There had been rather more business doing in the foreign stocks until the bank 
notice appeared, since which the market has been heavy with little doing. 


The same writer estimates the increased expenditure that would be occa- 
sioned by the rise in wheat, rice, corn, and flour, at ten millions sterling ; 
and adding sugar, the increased imports for Ireland ; the demands for con- 
tinental railways ; the deficiency in the Indian revenue; together with the 
Mexican war which threatens to interfere with the ordinary supply of silver ; 
the aggregate excess will not be less than £17,000,000. The necessity for 
a full currency at home is also beyond all precedent. The storm will soon 
be felt by those engaged in railway speculations. 

About $1,500,000 was received by the Hibernia ; $600,000 by the steam- 
ship Sarah Sands, $200,000 by the new packet ship Vew World: and the 
Cambria, it is supposed, has about $2,000,000. The London Times of the 
18th January, says: 

“The insurance of gold at Lloyd’s for export to America, continues on a 
considerable scale. A good deal of business was done to-day in the under- 
writers’ room at 1 per cent. for the next Halifax steamer, and at 12s, 6d. 
and 15s. per cent, for the sailing packets.” 

Proposals have been invited by the Treasury Department for a new loan 
to the government, in the sum of eighteen millions of dollars: as will 
appear by the annexed notice. Within the last month treasury notes have 
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advanced to 14 a 2 premium, and there was a few days since a balance of 
specie in the sub-treasury at New York amounting to two millions. 

These proposals from the treasury, accompanied by cotemporary move- 
ments in Congress for a tax upon tea and coffee, and increased duties upon 
other articles, have tended to enhance the price of government securities. 


Treasury Department, Feb. 9, 1847. 


Sealed proposals will be received until the tenth day of April next, inclusive, 
for a loan of eighteen millions of dollars, under the act of 28th January last, au- 
thorizing the issue of treasury notes, &c., on treasury notes to be issued under 
said act, payable two years after the date of said notes, with interest, at the rate 
of six per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually. The bids in all cases, must be 
unconditional, and without any reference to the supposed bids of others, or they 
may not be considered. The bids should state distinctly, in all cases, the premium 
offered. No bid will be received below par. To give an opportunity to all per- 
sons to ee in the investment of funds in these notes—which on account of 
the privilege of funding, may hereafter be materially enhanced in value—bids will 
be received for the lowest denomination of notes authorized by the law, as well as 
for higher sums. 

The department reserves the right of fixing the periods when the money must be 

id, so as not to be required to anticipate the wants of the government, or allow any 
interest until the money is actually paid. The money payable on the loan can be 
deposited with the treasurer of the Gaited States, treasurer of the mint at Phila- 
delphia, or of the branch mint at New Orleans, or with any of the assistant treasur- 
ers at Boston, New York, Charleston, or St. Louis. 

R. J. WALKER, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Sales of United States loan of 1856, at New York, on the 20th February 
at 101. 

Another indication of the stricture in the English money market is given 
in the increased rate of interest by the Bank of England on the 2Ist of Jan- 
uary to fourper cent. This never failing barometer thus points most clearly 
to the increasing scarcity of money in Great Britain. 

There is no change in the money market at New York since our last No. 
The bank statements of that state, condensed at page 518, show that the 
aggregates of loans and other items have undergone little or no change 
within a few months past. 

At New Orleans, the rates of foreign exchange continue to decline. 
Sterling bills (on 13th Feb.,) ranged from 4 to 5 premium, with but few 
transactions at the latter rate. Bills on New York, 60 days, 2 a 2% dis- 


count, 








BANK FAILURES. 


The legislature of New Jersey adopted a summary process in February, 
against the Plainfield Bank. An injunction was issued against the bank, 
and receivers appointed to take charge of the institution forthwith. 
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Bank Statistics. 517 


The accounts as given by the officers to the committee are about as follows: 








Specie... csccccsccssccccccccecsccs @ 9,000 ; Circulation. .....scccseccsesseee $ 115,000 
Specie funds........ 6,500 | Capital stock........+.. eccevece 100 ,000 
Notes receivable. ......+++ - 85,000 | Depositors and interestaccts. about 2,000 
Other assets.......+++> Coccesecce 100,000 a 
_ 217,000 

200,500 200,500 

Excess of liabilities........ ccccccces eeeeeerccesccece seeeee$ 16,500 


The circulation has been hitherto almost entirely in the city of New 
York, having been issued at the office of the ‘Sun,’ the proprietor of 
which is the reputed owner of the Plainfield Bank. ‘The following edi- 


torial notice appeared in that paper upon the subject: 


If the funds thus unconstitutionally taken possession of and now in the hands of the 
receivers, were transferred to the bank, its officers, we are assured, would pledge them- 
selves to redeem every dollar of its notes in circulation, and prevent all loss to any par- 
ties whatever, giving abundant security to that etlect. 

If the legislature refuse this offer and continue to hold in their hands all the means of 
the bank, on them must rest the responsibility of all the consequences, if the bills should 
not be fully redeemed. We know of no poate loss which can occur to the community, 
unless the means of the bank thus improperly seized, are as improperly squandered by 


the receivers. 
Meantime, the redemption of the notes having been suspended by the receivers, the 


latter are calling in the assets of the bank at Plainfield, and will soon commence taking 
up the notes in circulation. This naturally causes delay in the redemption of the notes 
but if properly managed by the receivers, every dollar in circulation will be redeemed 
in specie. 

Simultaneously with this movement against the Plainfield Bank, a move- 
ment was made in the Pennsylvania legislature against the charter of the 
“Lehigh Bank,” another cofporation also owned and controlled in New 


York city. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Abstract of the condition of thirty-four country banks, fourteen Philadelphia banks 
and three savings institutions, November, 1845, and 1846. 


Liabilities. November, 1845. November, 1846. 
Capital stock.....scccccsececcecessecevesesese$ 16,154,600 $ 20,994,724 
Circulation....cccccccesscccccscecsesecescesses 10,107,188 10,681,465 
Due to other banks....sccscscesseccessessceese 3,307,130 3,426,662 
Due depositors....ssccccsecscssccccsevesecsesss 13,748,242 13,171,580 
Contingent fund......sseccescescccessccsececes 1,887,640 2,528,533 
Discount and exchange. ....-ssssccessecsesccees 563,416 304,060 
Profit and 1088...cccccccccccccccccccccccccecce 304,987 674,566 
Deposits of the state...ssessssccccvcecccccosees 56,435 190,746 
Relief notes (special circulation)........eesee0+ 416,030 548,626 
Public deposits U.8.....cccccccsccscccvcccccscccs 665,150 100,958 
Miscellaneous Items........seeeceecsecseseeees 2,481,160 200,918 
SUSPEMSE ACCOUNL....cerssesecececcrececeeesess 12,213 23,714 
Dividends unpaid. ......scsccseccecececereseses 229,950 414,158 


Total Liabilities......ssesseecsssereveseses$ 49,934,140 $ 53,260,711 
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Resources. November, 1845, November, 1846, 

Bills discounted.......++eseeseeeeres eoccceccss 27,102,507 28,186,285 
Specie and treasury notesS.......ee-ceeeeeeesees 5,802,230 5,796,192 
Balances due by other banks...........0+e0e00: 2,676,338 2,826,886 
Notes and checks of other banks........+.++ eee 2,126,504 2,316,312 
Real and personal property.....ssesesesseveees 1,469,998 1,765,266 
Bonds, mortgages, &C.....cececesees ccccccccce 1,208,972 1,302,912 
Stdeks, Bol... sccccces Ssecdeccdccose esccccces 2,368,078 2,422,475 
Exchange and interest.......ccscesccccscecsces 710,238 585,842 
Expense account, .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 65,503 33,775 
Post notes......++0. coccccccccceccesiccccccccs 3,200,054 928,897 
LOONS...ecescccccsccccsecccceseccccesececcces 2,234,388 2,182,943 
PRCeNOMONNS. cc ccceveccccs cccceccscccscseacs 833,842 4,795 ,986 
BUsPeNse ACCOMM... .ccccccccccccccccccccesecs ee 135,488 11€,940 

OOS BOMOUNINOEs 6.005. deeenkieneaisesncetacs $ 49,934,140 $ 53,260,711 


&# The apparent increase in the bank capital since November ,1S45, is caused by in. 
cluding in the late report the capital of the Girard Bank, five millions. This institution 
was not included in the report for 1845, but has recommenced operations within the last 
eight months. 


NEW YORK. 
Asstract oF THE ConDiTION OF THE BANKS OF THE STATE OF New York. 


This exhibit shows the banks to be strong and in a good condition. Not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of three millions of deposits by the treasurer of 
the U.S., since May, 1846, the specie of the banks has been increased one 
million. 

The aggregates for 1847 include all in the state, except those of the Bank 
of Corning, Champlain Bank at Ellenburg, Farmers’ Bank of Hudson, Gen- 
essee County Bank, and Merchants and Farmers’ Bank of Ithaca. These 
last do not appear to have made their returns for the present quarter. 

The business of the city and country banks may be seen by the following 
comparative statement: 


City Banks, Country Banks. Total. 
Capital, $ 23,791,760 $ 18,943,577 $ 42,735,337 
Due depositors, 25,500,000 8,500,000 34,000,000 
Circulation, . 6,100,000 14,900,000 21,000,000 
Aggregate liabilities, . 66,000,000 52,000,000 118,000,000 
Loans, . 46,000,000 88,000,000 84,000,000 
Specie, 8,200,000 1,000,000 9,200,000 


For a particalar account of the comparative condition of the twenty-four 
banks of New York city, our readers are referred to page 448 of this work. 

The specie held by the city banks always exceeds their circulation, and 
is heavy in proportion to that held by banks elsewhere, because the former 
act not only for the redemption of a large country circulation, but hold eight 
millions of deposits, belonging to the interior banks, and to banks of other 
states. It is thus seen that the country banks, with specie in their vaults 
amounting to only one million, maintain a circulation of fifteen millions of 


dollars. 
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Liabilities November 1, 1845. 
Capital......seeeees eocvcccee occceseeS 42,845,428 
Profits undivided..... dédé See enneaene 5,018,043 
Circulation (Old). ...ceeeseereeeee coos 881,404 

Do. registered by cemptroller.... 20,493,965 
Due treasurer of the state......ecesees 631,063 
Due canal fund....... cesces ccccoccece 1,581 .330 
Due depositors on demand........e+++ 31,773,991 
Special deposits....... eccccecccs cove 759,259 
Bank balances..... ocscesecce ecccccce 12,829,854 
Due treasurer U. S...... occecveceoces 3,002,649 
Miscellaneous....+sseseresececevceess : 585,011 


Total Liabilities. .....¢..+¢0¢+++ 120,401,997 


Resources. 


Loans and discounts.....+sseeeseeees $69,164,861 


Loans and discounts to directors....... 4,157,716 
Loans and discounts to brokers,....... 1,457,858 
Real eState..ccccssccescecsecceeseses 3,045,684 
Bonds and mortgages.........+- soceees 3,181,746 
Stocks and promissory notes......+++. 10,962,822 
Due from directors other than loans.... 33,298 
Due from brokers other than loans.... 363,278 
Bank fund...cccccccccccccccccccscccs 236,268 
Loss and expense account,.... teccees 425,584 
OverGra8ts...cccccccccrccccccccccccoce 133,242 
Gps 5s 0 ccccccee ercccccsoseccccse - 6,006,508 
Cash iteMs.....-cesesecees eveccesess 5,947,585 
Notes of solvent banks........+. eocese 2,258,862 
Notes of suspended banks ......++.++ 14,482 
Bank balances....ccsscecesessseesess 9,533,605 
Add for cents...... se ceccceccecesceee 561 

Total Resources.......++- ++ eee$ 120,401,997 


OOOO 
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May 1, 1846. February 1, 1847. 


$ 42,829,014 
5,115,450 
$24,506 
19,991,986 
291 ,964 
354,364 
31,720,750 


11,823,784 
3,493,622 
549,553 


$ 116,994,993 


$ 66,807,739 
4,876.216 
907,476 
3,515,963 
3,033,610 
10,989,417 
37,403 
417,200 
172,944 
383,821 
134,722 
8,171,624 
5,839,700 
2,851,351 
5,162 
8,850,645 


$116,994,993 





STATE FINANCES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Receipts and expenditures by the commonwealth of Massachusetts, for the years 


1845 and 1846. 
Receipts. 


Auction tax... 


1845. 


‘sibsademataawees sie vsipeddicliecls sash aan 


Bank tax (one per cent. on bank capital)......++++ 304,720 


State tax for 1845.....sccceccsscccccecscece coecee 8,394 
Do. for 1844, balance...c.sseccccccescccesescess 62,324 
Hawkers and Pedilars’ licenses, for half year........ 
Attorney for Suffolk COUDtY..sccesssceccceeeeseses 9,448 
Alien passengers....... eoccccece 0 ceeccreccccccece 6,920 
Dividend on Western rail road......sessseees seeee 60,000 
Sales of lands in Maine.....ccccccscccccsesssesses 2,567 
Total ordinary receipts, 1845 and 1846,..........+.+ $ 505,548 


$ 42,735 337 
5,333,757 
766,277 
20,202,488 
371,833 
911,680 
31,830,595 
607,029 
15,097,808 
342,766 
556,765 


$ 118,756,335 


$ 64,240,213 
4,672,973 
893,172 
3,590,319 
3,628,246 
10,222,687 
49,528 
546,993 
172,540 
277,336 
109,623 
9,191,254 
7,552,068 
2,602,749 
3,717 
11,102,397 
570 


$ 118,756,335 


1846, 
$ 52,584 
312,000 
66,606 


4,263 
2,036 
11,526 
50,000 
848 


$ 502,025 
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Cash on hand January 1, 1845 and 1846...........++ 10,677 
Sales of Western rail road scrip...........- eeeceeee 
Temporary loans.....+...++++ Ceecccccccsccces «+++ 206,800 
Massachusetts school fund, &c. for the year........ 268,046 
Do. cash on hand January 1, previous.......... 171,413 
Total receipts from all sources,,.... seeeeeee$ 1,162,484 
Expenditures. 1845. 
Paupers, lunatics, &C.ssessseeeseveees Occccccccees $ 76,831 
Legislature, session 100 days..... oeceeseeeeeceees - 58,753 
Salaries, GOVEINOL.....0..eeeeeeescseeees $ 2,000 
“ Secretary of state.....-seesess++ 1,465 
ee Treasurer dO.......sececeecees 1,600 
ss Four judges supreme court,,.... 12,500 
66 Six judges, common pleas..... ee 9,572 
a Attorney for Suffolk county...... 1,750 
& Fourteen judges of probate....... 5,718 
& Fourteen registers of probate.... 9,250 
6 Adjutant and quartermaster Gen. 1,500 
“ Land agent.....sscccccccceces - 1,000 
66 Secretary board of education.... 1,500 
ss Superintendent lunatic hospital., 1,:00 
a Physician and steward do..... 1,400 
é Clerks in treasurer’s office, &c... 6,690 
“ Sergeant-at-arms,....ee+ses.++++ 1,000 
“ Miscellaneous.....e.seseseeese. 5,520 64,766 
State printing, maps and library......sseeseeevees » 9,569 
County treasurers’ ACCOUNTS, ,..eee-seecereseesees 51,203 
Repairs of, and fuel for state house....... eo-eeces 8,636 


Three commissioners for codification of criminallaw 2,500 
D. Webster and Rufus Choate, counsel.........+.. 1,000 


Interest... cccoccccsscesecceces Poccccccccaccccce «+. 59,336 
Counsellors of state.....e.seeeees occ cccccccccces 3,055 
Adjutant and quartermaster general department... 3,280 
State prisOM......seeccesceveres cocccccece eoceeee 4,611 
State term reports......eeesees ecccccccece eocsesee 1,925 
State peMsioNors.coccscocccccccccoccccccccs eseees 1,363 
Nine agricultural societies,......... cocccccccccccs 5,065 
Asylums for deaf, dumb, blind and lunatics......... 12,987 
Eye and ear infirmary.......... ccccccccce soeeseee 2,000 
Militia bounty...... Co eeeecccsercccaseeces eccecee 28,757 
Normal schools, &c....... Coccccccescce coccceeses 7,965 
Miscellaneous,.... Ccvccccceccccces eccccccce ecowee 11,941 


Total ordinary expenditures.......+...0+0« 416,443 
Five per cent. stock, &c. redeemed.......e+es000.. 46,550 


Temporary loans repaid.......+.e.sceeeeerees +++ 255,000 
Massachusetts public schools.... .... sevceereseses 344,776 
Cash on hand......c..cccoccecccscccsstcceccs eeee 5,032 
School fund on hand............++ eeeeeecseees eee 94,683 


Total expenditures for vears 1845 and 1846, ¢ 1,162,484 


For particulars of the revenues, expenditures, &c. of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, for each year since 1800, the reader is referred to page 386 of this work. 





5,032 

2,066 
54,000 
193,649 
94,683 


$ 852,055 
1846. 

$ 80,617 

66,744 


70,004 
13,708 
40,526 
8,178 
4,000 
2,600 
54,643 
2,984 
2,000 


962 
1,292 
3,440 

15,356 
2,000 
28,756 
5,165 
18,149 


421,125 
43,140 
90,800 

249,501 

8,658 
38,830 


$ 852,055 
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THE DEFAULTING STATES OF AMERICA. 


From the London Times. 


Srr—I saw a letter in The Times, on the 6th of December, from ‘A suf- 
fering holder of Florida bonds,” who, in stating the hardships of his own 
case, spoke also of the debts of other states of the American Union. Among 
them he mentioned Mississippi and Pennsylvania, as having made efforts 
to restore their credit. Being a severe sufferer by the bad conduct of Mis- 
sissippi, I was led to hope that something had at length been done by that 
state, but am sorry to learn, on inquiry, that your correspondent is mistaken. 

Pennsylvania has resumed payment of the interest on her debt, and the 
holders of her stock have received their dividends regularly since February, 
1845, but the stain of disgraceful repudiation rests as black as ever upon 
Mississippi. 

I find there is much dispute as to the degree of discredit attaching to the 
United States generally, from the non-payment of debts by many of the states. 
Some American gentlemen with whom I have spoken in my recent inqui- 
ries, complain loudly of the sweeping comdémnation of all for the fault 
of afew, which appears sometimes in the English papers, and they say 
that they are unjustly maligned. It certainly appears that there is not in 
this country, generally, an accurate Knowledge of all the facts, and there are 
really instances in which good faith has been observed under circumstances 
of considerable difficulty, as in Ohio. It is, therefore, unjust to condemn 
them all indiscriminately. But, on the other hand, the cases of several are 
so bad that it is impossible for the good states not to have their credit in some 
degree injured by the evil conduct of others with which they are so closely 
associated. Further, it may be asked if the better portion of the nation has 
made sufficient exertion to induce the others to make efforts to do what they 
really could to remove the stain which necessarily attaches, in some degree, 
to all their acts. 

To put this matter in a clearer light, I will state the circumstances of the 
different states, in regard to their debts, 

Of the twenty-seven states, which now compose the Union, the following 
nine have no public debt;—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Missouri, 
(at least, none in England.) 

The following nine states have regularly paid their interest without inter- 
ruption: Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

Pennsylvania suspended payment in August, 1842, and resumed in Feb- 
ruary, 1845. 

The following eight have failed to pay their debts, and are still in default: 
—Mississipi failed to pay in May, 1841, Indiana, July, 1841, Illinois, Jan- 
uary, 1842, Florida, January, 1842, Michigan, January, 1842, Maryland, 
January, 1842, Louisiana, (on partof her debt,) Dec. 1842, Arkansas, 1841. 

The following is an outline of what has occurred in each state, with 
respect to the debt:— 

Pennsylvania never repudiated her debt, or denied her obligation to pay 
itin full. She fell into difficulty and discredit from great mismanagement, 
and for two years anda half was unable to pay the interest to her creditors, 
but she always gave certificates of debt for the dividends as they became due. 
By great carelessness and lavish expenditure in the construction of her pub- 
lie works, (canals and railroads,) for which she contracted the debt, and 
further by borrowing money to pay the interest upon it, she found herself, 
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in 1842, involved in a debt of about 8 40,000,000, without revenue to meet 
the annual claim. A property tax had been put on in 1841 but was at first 
quite ineffective. Since then she has made real efforts to pay but found 
great difficulty for a considerable time in collecting the taxes, especially 
among the farming population of the state. Each succeeding year has im- 
proved the collection, and in February, 1845, she resumed payment of divi- 
dends, which has since continued. Still there is a small deficiency in the 
full payment, chiefly arising from a large proportion of the taxes being paid 
in the state paper, which is at discount of about 23 percent. What she has 
done has proved that she is earnestly endeavoring to pay, and each succes- 
sive year shows an improvement in her position, such as to give a rational 
ground for believing that she will fully restore her credit in a short time. 

Maryland failed to pay in January, 1842, but she had then put on a prop- 
erty-tax and other taxes. Her debt was contracted chiefly for makinga 
large canal. The regular collection of the property-tax was, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, but slowly made efficient. It has improved in each year, but by 
allowing the taxes to be paid in coupons of interest due, which many of 
the bondholders were glad to sell at a large discount, very little imoney has 
come into the treasury, though much of the arrear of interest has been ab- 
sorbed. Out ofthe money which has come in, she has, during the last year, 
paid the outstanding portion of the dividends due in 1842, and January, 
1843. She will soon pay that of July, 1843. By the progress of gradual 
improvement the revenue is now reported to be in a condition to meet the 
annual claim, and she is expected to resume regular payment of the inter- 
est in July, 1847, and fund the remaining outstanding arrears. 

Illinois failed to pay in January, 1842. She contracted her debts for 
canals and railroads, none of which are finished, and most of them were 
very injudicious undertakings. A number of her creditors agreed, in 1545, to 
lend her additional money to complete the large canal from Lake Michigan 
to the Illinois river, on which $5,000,000 had already been expended, and 
which is certainly a work of great importance. She has now commenced 
taxation to pay a part of the interest, and if she perseveres in her efforts, 
will, before long, greatly improve her condition. At present the taxes realize 
but a small amount, but it is something to have made a beginning. 

Indiana failed in July, 1841. She is in difficulty from undertaking works 
far beyond her means, and she was defrauded by parties she employed to 
negotiate her loans to the extent of $3,000,000, chiefly by the Morris canal 
company. She is now making arrangements with her creditors, and pro- 
poses a tax to pay the interest on half of the debt. The measures for this 
purpose are now under consideration. 

Michigan failed in January, 1842. She contracted a debt to the extent of 
% 5,000,000, and after receiving payment for rather more than $ 1,000,000, 
she sold the remainder of the bonds authorized by acts of her legislature to 
the United States Bank and Morris Canal Company upon credit. The bonds 
were, by agreement, delivered to those companies, with power to sell them; 
but the state was‘to be paid by instalments of fixed amounts every three 
months. Those companies both failed when they had paid rather more 
than half the amount; but long before their failure they had borrowed money 
upon the whole of them in Europe. The lenders knew nothing of the terms 
upon which the bonds had been obtained, or that they had not been fully 
paid for, and they advanced money to the extent of 88 per cent. upon them. 
It is clear that those companies had a full right thus to dispose of them; 
but Michigan now asserts that she is not bound to acknowledge more than 
she has received money for, and has also set up the most extraordinary pre- 
tence, that she has a right to deduct from what she has received 25 per cent. 
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upon the sum remaining due from the companies, and to deduct this amout 
(about $ 550,000) from the claims of the bondholders. Setting aside all the 
considerations of the engagements which her bonds contain, she passed an 
act to offer new bonds for the reduced amount paid in this arbitrary and ex- 
traordinary manner, and last year passed a further act to sell the state rail- 
road, and to receive in payment the bonds, with their arrears of interest, at 
40 per cent. Such an attempt to violate her faith, pledged under the seal of 
the state, cannot succeed. a ol ee 

Mississippi failed in May, 1841. This state has the distinction of having 
first set the example of repudiation; and a case of more flagrant dishonesty 
has never existed. The debt of the state is $7,000,000. Of this $ 2,000,000 
is for the state’s subscription, for her portion of the capital of the Planters’ 
Bank. After an attempt on the part of a few to deny this debt, it has been 
acknowledged, but not the smallest attempt has been made to pay any por- 
tion of it. The other $ 5,000,000 of the debt were contracted for the state’s 
portion of the capital of the Union Bank. The pretences upon which the 
repudiation of these bonds has been carried are without the slightest founda- 
tion in any principles of law or justice. Mississippi acknowledges to have 
received the money through the agents appointed by herself, but pretends 
that some formalities of the law were not observed in issuing them, 
and this, after the bonds had been more than two years in circulation, 
and acknowledged by herself. The only circumstance of a better na- 
ture in this state is, that there are some of her citizens who have always put 
themselves forward to urge the payment of the debt, and who have exposed 
the unprincipled conduct of the repudiators. They are unfortunately the 
minority. 

on a greater part of the debt of this state was contracted for the 
establishment of banks. The state took mortgages upon the estates of 
planters, who proposed to unite to form banks, and granted them charters, 
issuing to them bonds of the state to the amount of the mortgages which it 
held as security. The planters each received on loan half the amount of 
their mortgages, and the other half of the produce of the bonds formed the 
working capital of the banks. Two of these banks failed in December, 1842, 
namely, the Citizens’ Bank, for which $7,000,000 were issued, and the 
Consolidated Association of Planters, for which the bonds amounted to 
$ 2,400,000. Ali these bonds have the direct and absolute pledges of the 
state of Louisiana for payment. The bondholder’s claim is in no way con- 
ditional upon the solvency of the banks. The state is distinctly bound to 
the bondholder, and it holds the mortgage as its own counter security. But 
Louisiana has utterly neglected to redeem its faith, and has made no effort 
whatever to pay the smallest portion of the direct and clear claim of the 
bondholders. All it has done is to pass a law enabling the debtors to the 
bank to take advantage of the discredit which the bad faith of Louisiana has 
cast upon the bonds. The suspension of payment of interest has depreci- 
ated the bonds. Many of the holders have been obliged, ~ distress, to sell 
them for what they could get, and thus the debtors, by buying them at 
reduced rates, have been enabled to make large profits in delivering them at 
their full nominal rate of both principal and interest due in discharge of 
their debts. 

Florida has set up the same pretences as Mississippi for repudiating her 
debt. Her case is altogether without excuse or mitigation in her course 
of dishonesty. 

The result of this statement is, that of twenty-seven states of the Ameri- 
can republic, eight are still delinquent. If then, on the one hand, it is not 
true that all are to be condemned, since the greater number have kept their 
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faith, is it not true, on the other hand, that this large proportion of their 
number (about one in three of the whole, and just half of those which 
have contracted debts) is sufficient to justify the general discredit which 
attaches to all American securities, and to show that there is not that strong 
feeling against wrong which we may justly demand of a nation which pre- 
tends to take a high ground in character? What attempt has there been 
made by the better states to give an expression of public opinion to influ- 
ence the others to pursue a better course? Of all that have failed, Mary- 
land alone can show that she has made real endeavors to recover her station, 
The ill disposed portion of that state has retarded till now the accompiish- 
ment of this object; and though the credit is the greater for her good citizens 
who have persevered in their exertions, the delay inflicts too severe a suffer- 
ing for her to escape censure, and she is still classed among the wrong doers. 
In every one of the other delinquent states the evil is without mitigation. 
Not one of them but could before this have done something, if not all that 
was wanting; but they have done nothing; while in such cases as Mis- 
sissippi, Florida and Michigan, the facts show a glaring want of honesty. 
It must in truth also be stated, that evil has been exhibited on a great scale 
by corporations which are not included in the above list of state delinquen- 
cies. The United Siates Bank, the Morris Canal and Banking Company, 
the North American Trust and Banking Company, and many others were 
conducted upon a large scale, and by persons who occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in American society. Their history shows how many persons, entirely 
wanting in right principles, were able to get into situations of great trust 
and responsibility. The losses of individuals in this country, who were 
recommended to trust them, amount to several millions sterling, and they 
have spread ruin far and wide. Can it, then, be otherwise than that the 
American name and character must suffer from this cause alone? With 
these cases, and with the large number of the states themselves in default, 
how is it possible that the general name of America should escape discredit? 
There is, moreover, one circumstance which has been frequently mention- 
ed as a proof that the American nation is not alive to the necessity of keep- 
ing up its credit or maintaining a high respect for its character. Florida 
has behaved, in regard to her debt, as ill as Mississippi, and yet, with this 
fact notorious, she was admitted as a state into the Union, in 1845, without 
an observation on the subject. With this moral taint upon her character, 
she was admitted to rank with the rest, among whom are some which, as 
far as their own conduct has gone, have always shown a true sense of nght 
and wrong. I am not aware that any defence has been attempted for this 
act, but fear that it has been a matter of indifference to the whole republic. 





BANK STATISTICS. 
NEW YORK. 


From the Report of the Comptroller. 


The whole number of associations and individual bankers that have de- 
posited securities with the comptroller, and received circulating notes 
therefor, under the act to authorize the business of banking, passed April 
18, 1838, is one hundrd and seventeen. Thirteen of the number have been 


closed by their own stockholders, and their circulating notes redeemed at - 


par, and returned to the banking department, except the sum of $ 4,001, for 
the redemption of which funds are in the hands of the comptroller. 
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Thirty of the 117 banks before referred to, have been closed by the comp- 


troller. The aggregate circulation of the 30 banks at the time of failure 
$ 1,239,345 


was, P ‘ : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ P 
Amount redeemed by the comptroller, ‘é : * r 1,213,434 
Balance, ‘ i . F é $ 25,911 

Deduct amount of circulating notes unredeemed of Washington 
Bank, New York, ‘ é " y ‘ " é 703 


Leaving the outstanding circulation, and for which funds are on 
deposit to redeem, . . ‘ ‘ . F $ 25,208 
There are seventy-four associations and individual bankers now in 
operation, whose aggregate circulation on the 3lst December, 1846, was 
$ 7,034,898. 
The securities of the above banks in the hands of the comptroller con- 
sist of 








N. Y. St. 44 per ct. $ 227,976 56) Cash deposited, $ 38,039 07 
“ 5 66 2,543,140 94| Bonds & Mortgages, 1,552,265 40 
“ 5s 6 485,000 00 ——_ — 
“ 6 « 601,592 00| Total ......cesecccccesse 1,590,304 47 
“ ee 615,136 00 | Circulation on above, 7,034,898 00 
Total N. ¥.Stock....... 4,472,845 50| Increase I. Y: state stocks, 667,388 41 

United 8. 5 per ct. 55,000 00| — ¢& alk aan, +e 7 

a 6 og? 50/000 00 | 6 Cash on deposits, i 15,602 97 
Total U. 8. Stock...... ses 105,000 00 | Total ..+++eseeererevereee$ 813,653 05 
. _ | Decrease Indiana state stks., 154,000 00 

ao > greet. 317000 OF, Michigan, « 13,260 00 
abama, 5 “ “ 

Arkansas, 5 « 499,000 00 Bonds & Mortgages, 103,323 58 

Illinois, 6 ¢& €43,666 67 5 

Michigan, 697 « 478,033 60 Total...... se eeeeceseesessG 210083 58 


Total Miscellaneous... .... $1,667,700 27 


One association and three individual bankers have commenced business 
during the year, viz. 

Chester Bank, Orange Co. ; Champlain Bank, Ellenburgh, Clinton Co. ; 
Cuyler’s Bank, Palmyra, Wayne Co.; Franklin Co. Bank, Malone. 

The Wool Growers’ Bank has been closed by its owner, an amount equal 
to the outstanding circulation deposited to the credit of the comptroller, in 
the Mechanics’ Banking Association, New York. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, Erie Co., has been closed by the comp- 
troller, the securities held in trust sold, and the notes are redeemed at par. 

The Howard Trust and Banking Co. Troy, has closed business agreeably 
to the provision of the 8th and 9th sections of the act, to amend the general 
banking law, passed May 26, 1841, and the sum of $ 111, being the balance 
of money deposited with the comptroller to redeem the outstanding circu- 
lation of said bank, has been returned. 

The Washington Bank, New York, has been finally closed agreeably to 
chapter 259, laws of the state of New York, entitled an “act for the relief 
of John E. Foley,”? passed May 13, 1845. And the balance of monies 
remaining in the hands of the comptroller July 1, 1846, being $ 955 60 has 
been paid to him. 

In a report made to the convention, (Doc. 34,) it is shown that 29 banks 
which have been closed by the comptroller, had deposited securities to the 
amount of i ‘ . : i . $ 1,555,338 00 
These produced on sale d ‘ ‘ ‘ . 953,371 75 


Showing a loss on the securities of ° ; ; $ 601,966 25 
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The circulation of these banks at the time of their failure, was $ 1,233,374. : 
On these notes the payments were equal to an everage of 76 per cent. ; the 
total loss to bill holders being $ 292,344 36, while the banks have lost 
$601,966 25, being the difference between the amount of securities de- e 
posited, and the sum for which they were sold, the bill holders having lost 
only $ 292,344 36 or a fraction less than 24 per cent. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank of Erie Co., is not embraced in the above 

. . ¢ . . 

statement; but this bank had only about 8 6000 in circulation, secured by 
New York stock, which redeemed all the notes at par. 

The following statement shows the capital and the sums contributed to 
the safety fund by the eleven banks which have failed; also the sums drawn 
from the safety fund to pay the debts of eight of these banks, viz. 


OLLIE I 











Contribution Drawn from 

Capital. to fund. fund. ' 

City Bank of Buffalo,..........++++$ 400,000 $ 4,333 33 $ 301,449 50 
Bank of Buffalo,.....6...00+000e004.-200,000 6,000 00 584,540 22 
Com. Bank of Buffalo,........++.++++.400,000 12,000 00 610,641 87 
Com. Bank of New York,........++++.500,000 15,000 00 285,937 23 

Com. Bank of Oswego,..++++s++s+s «200,000 5,308 21 241,126 63 ; 
Clinton Co, Bank,....++.eee00+ee02++0200,000 4,263 00 267,591 42 

Watervliet Bank,.......++eeeeee00000200,000 5,416 66 134,363 00 I 

Wayne Co. Bank,.......+eceeee+e0044 100,000 3,000 00 113,133 00 ' 

Bank of Lyons,.....ceseecseseesees + 200,000 5,208 22 91,669 08 ; 

Lafayette Bank,....seeeeeeseeeee++ 500,000 17,500 00 pays its debts. f 

Bank of Oswego,..cessseesseeeeerees+150,000 8,250 00 . sat 
erm (ty $ 96,279 42 $ 2,630,451 95 
The nine banks first named in the foregoing list, with an aggregate capital 
of $ 2,550,000, have by the mismanagement and profligacy of their direc- 
tors and officers, made the safety fund responsible to the amount of $ 2,569,- 
922,53, beyond the contribution to that fund by the same banks. There is a 
loss of capital by the failure of eleven banks, of $3,150,000; add to this 
the loss of the safety fund beyond the contributions, $ 2,544,172 53, and 
it makes a total loss of 8 5,694,172 53. Nearly a million and a half of the 
loss to the safety fund was caused by the failure of three banks in Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY. 
NortHern Bang or Kentucky anp Four Brancues. 
Liabilities. 

December, 1844. December, 1845. Dec. 31, 1846. 

' 
Capital stock $ 2,237,400 $ 2,237,600 $ 2,238,900 
Profit and loss 217,958 267,058 287,15- 
Deferred interest 7,754 7,613 
Circulation 1,935,448 2,453,532 2,336,513 


Due to banks 677,637 669,327 903,480 
Bills payable 18,450 6,150 
Deposits 731,674 674,503 605,320 





Unclaimed dividends 6,455 6,491 7,748 ' 
$ 5,806,572 $ 6,334,715 $ 6,392,882 
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Resources. 1844, 1845. 1846. 
Bills discounted 1,819,614 1,849,698 1,845,272 
Bills of exchange 1,370,651 2,007,287 1,927,466 
Suspended debt 146,500 123,268 122,005 
Bonds of Kentucky 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Bonds of Lexington city 35,000 35,000 33,000 
Due from banks 1,004,673 928,281 1,061,265 
Due by state of Kentucky 26,744 8,750 8,750 
Protest account 49 43 83 
Real estate 164,987 179,865 135,340 
Gold and silver 884,556 909,704 931,806 
Notes of other banks 348,798 287,819 322,895 
$ 5,806,572 $ 6,334,715 $ 6,392,882 
Bank or Kentucky anp Seven Brancues. 
Liabilities. January, 1846. January 5, 1847 
Capital stock, original...... Co cevcccccerececesecees $ 3,700,000 $ 3,700,000 
Over issue by Schuylkill bank $ 1,388,500 

Less amount purchased by this bank 910,200 470,300 338,300 
Contingent fund reserved by charter....sesecceseees 100,000 100,000 
Fund to cover losseS.cecsessseeeees er eceeeecceesess 89,262 92,471 
Dividends unclaimed...+sesseccessecevececcescocess 7,818 7,105 
Stock fund (to purchase over issuc)...+..++++- eeeee 55,137 85,708 
Dividends, January, 1846 and 1847, 2} percent....... 104,256 100 ,957 
Individual depoSits..ccccsceccecsseescccccenscecces 733,166 602,100 
Bank balances...cccccscccseccecececccsccececvesess 393,814 463,163 
Circulation...ccccscocccccsecsccccosvcccvcsceses escee 2,586,672 2,434,659 
Due treasurer of state of Kentucky...secceecsececees 53,181 46,882 

Profit and 1oSS ACCOUNL...cccessseceesseoeesevereeces 50,218 


Total Liabilities........scsccccssssecsesecsees $ 8,343,824 


Resources. 
Notes discounted.....sscccececscesesseccesecessess 3,093,840 
Bills of exchange. ....ccccccccecocccceccccccscecs e- 1,850,222 
Suspended debt, stocks, &C....essessseceseeccceeves 167,429 
Real estate for banking houseS........ssesscssesseess 87,534 
Do. taken for debt...s.++++- teeccccceees oe 164,671 


Kentucky five per cent. Donds.....+sseeseseseeeees. 250,000 
City of Louisville six per CeNts....cccsesseseseseeess 200,000 


Bank balances.....ccsccccescsccscsccecece esseeeess 445,692 
Due from other corporations.......+ tb eceecveveceres 

Deficiency, for over issue Of StoCk....seseseeseeseees 470,300 
Gold and Silver.....ccccccsscsccccscccessecccccecce 1,275,308 


POUtOS OF CURCT DOMES... cccccreccccsrccceceseeceseces 319,388 
Interest due by city of Louisville $ 8,800 
Insurance and other stocks, &c. 6,064 
Commissioners’ sinking fund.......... 4,574 19,438 


Total Resources.....ssssesesescecsecvesssesessG 8,343,824 


$ 7,971,348 


2,958,060 
1,755,505 
£8,068 
87,534 

140 ,305 
250,000 
200,000 
676,062 
15,425 
338,300 
1,240,305 
221,784 





$ 7,971,348 
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Bayx or Lovisvitte anp Two Brancues. 








Liabilities. January, 1846, January.1, 1847, 
Capital stOck....scccccccccsecseccccccccccresessssee 1,082,100 $ 1,082,000 
Profit and loss and surplUus....cesssecseesscesieeeecess 77,231 126,829 
Balances due to banks....scccseeveecereveccecceesess 109,517 57,092 
Dividends unpaid and declared, ......ssesevceseeeeees 34,401 2,600 
Citoulation..cccccccccccccccccccessccccccccccccccccce 1,024,297 939,822 
DepOSitS..cecsseccsccesecceccesersecscsesecsece sess 213,782 161,380 
Total Liabilities.......ccccecccceecseeccsces $2,041,258 $ 2,369,723 
Resources. 
Notes discounted..ccccssseccseccerscercesccsessseeess 866,433 736,698 
Bills of exchange. ....ccccccccccccccccccsccccscsccccce 811,570 717,987 
Suspended debt......+++-2005 teeeees tte eeeeeeeeeseees 89,927 86,825 
Bonds of city of Louisville,,.... PPrerrrrrerrrrrrrriry 80,000 75,000 
Balances due from banks. ..eccseecesceseseee seveeees 146,772 132,830 
Costs of suit, KC.seeeeseceseeees cceeves eocccccccccce 1,481 1,618 
tt ML. cn c6hes de hbhded bebbaenedbbbbeneedsoeeas 111,492 97,271 
Specie. .ccccccccccseccccerevcccsccscccccccccsccccccces 301,094 445 844 
Bank notes and bonds, &C...... sessecceccesceccceces 82,489 75,650 


Total Resources...cccsssccccccecccccevcccsocsrecs + $ 2,541,258 








$ 2,369,723 


Recapitutation—Krntucky Banks, January, 1847. 


Bank of Kentucky 
and 7 Branches. 


Northern Bank Bank of Louisville 
and 4 Branches. and 2 Branches, 








Circulation... .eesseceeecseeseee$ 2,434,000 $ 2,336,000 $ 940,000 
DREEO. cccccbiscsesssccescss BRS 931,000 445,000 
Deposits........ceccesecceeses 649,000 605,000 161,000 
LOaMS..cccecesscccesceseseees 4,713,000 3,772,000 1,454,000 
OHIO. 
Banks oF Cievevanp, January I, 1847. 
Liabilities. Commercial Merchants’ City Canal 
Br. Bank. Bank, Bank. Bank. 
Capital....se+eseseeeeseeee$ 118,650 $ 82,894 $ 60,150 20,000 
Circulation.....escssoceeees 195,180 158,220 60,519 39,118 
Due other Banks........++- 11,235 1,116 2,470 
WOME. ..cccaserdcbiiiecess .., ORee 8,366 3,903 1,428 
Deposits......sseeeeeeesess 119,005 62.612 46,040 23,095 
State treasurer....seeeeeees 5,476 
Total..ccccccsccccccccecs 401,413 313,208 178,558 83,641 
Resources. 
TAORBscccccccccccccceccces 180,191 160,290 34,408 62,920 
Specic..rcccccecesceseeeee 61,806 40,456 16,133 5,488 
Eastern exchange.......-.- 115,846 44,807 13,077 10,7 
Notes of other banks........ 38,972 36,875 22,898 3,569 
Due by other banks.....+... 19,185 8,246 3,263 
Safety fund......-++eeeees 23,649 19,825 70,950 
Property and expenses..... 2,764 2,710 1,065 903 
Real estate and stock....... 16,764 
Totalic.sccccscesscccess+$ 401,413 $ 313,208 $ 178,558 $ 83,641 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mercuants’ Banx or Newsery, N. C. 











Liabilities. November, 1845. November, 1846. 

Capital stock..cccccccccccccccccsccccescscccs 220000 225,000 
a sigeiaeceinticiinhain-deten caine eevee 245,951 257,000 
DepOSitS...ccccocccesccvccccsccccscccesccsces 31,282 45,450 
Profit and loss........+. $oshabous ocqeeee voces 16,128 22,032 
Dividends unpaid.......+.++eee0s ececeessoeeees 2,023 696 
Bank balances....cccccocccccccscccccsccsccccce 16,166 8,014 

Total Liabilities.......csesesccecscccccccee 542,550 558,192 

Resources. 

Bills receivable..... eevee ccccsccccsccsccce SMUne 279,960 
Bills of exchange ooee e» 96,515 99,158 
Suspended Debt....... Cccccccccccevccccceetos 5,512 3,652 
Due by northern banks......sccccsecseseeseses 49,935 47,450 
Due by N, Carolina banks. .....esecccssscocees 438 10,652 
Specie... cccccccccocccccccccccccccccscccseces §2,282 83,021 
MONI 5éuccetescaebeens Pg PES PE eoce 20,078 27,329 
Real estate..... pedeseaeeevens ocesereeeece eevee 6,970 6,970 

Total Resources....... PPYTTTTTTTiT iter eit $ 542,550 558,192 

INDIANA. 


State Bank of Indiana, Indianapolis, Dec. 12, 1846. 


To the General Assembly of the State of Indiana : 

I herewith transmit to the General Assembly a report of the affairs and 
business of the State Bank of Indiana, and each branch thereof, for the year 
ending on Saturday, the 2lst of November last. 

The aggregate profits for the year have been eight and a fourth per centum. 

It will be noticed, that the “suspended debt’? in several of the branches 
continues large; and independently of its inconvenience to the branches 
themselves, it is otherwise injurious—affording occasion for misrepresent- 
ing the condition of the bank. In mercantile communities, suspension is 
only another name for bankruptcy ; but it is believed that by far the greater 
portion of the suspended debt of this bank, is as well secured as any other 
debt the bank has. 

To obviate, however, the objection which that item presents to the minds 
of those unacquainted with its real character, the board of directors have 
resolved to carry an increased portion of the profits of the several branches 
to the “surplus fund” until the aggregate surplus in all the branches shall 
equal the amount of the suspended debt, and the amount invested in bank- 
ing houses. In pursuance of this resolve, an order was made at the last 
quarterly session of the board, that at least one-sixth part of the then net 
semi-annual profits of the respective branches should be carried to the sur- 
plus fund ; that, at the next May session of the board, at least one-fifth part 
of the profits, and at each half-yearly dividend thereafter, at least one-fourth 
of the profits should be carried to such fund; and that, when the surplus 
profits of the whole bank should equal the suspended debt and amount in- 
vested in banking houses in the whole bank, no extra dividend should be 
allowed by which such surplus should be reduced below that point. 

Most of the individual stock in the Michigan City Branch has lately been sold 
to three  — of the state of Illinois; and the circumstance that they 
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are strangers not only to the officers of this bank, and those of the sister 
branches, but to our community at large, has naturally excited a lively so- 
licitude in regard to the future administration of the affairs of that branch. 
The sale had been effected a short time previous to my late semi-annual 
examination of the branch, and before the annual election of directors. All 
the information that I had been enabled to collect on the subject was pre- 
sented to the board of directors of this bank at their last quarterly session, 
held on the 2d Monday of last month, and received the deliberate and care- 
ful attention of the board; and nothing has since been developed in relation 
to the subject, that would seem to require any further statement to the 
General Assembly at present. 
J. MORRISON, President. 


ConpiTion or THE Srate Bank or INDIANA. 


From the official report of the President. 








Liabilities. November, 1845. | November, 1846. 
Capital stock owned by the state...... 899,054 935,854 
Do. do. by individuals. .....1,188,840 1,147,970 2,083,824 
Circulation under Fives.....+..+++ 570,950 
Do. Fives and upwards...... * 3,527,351 2,962,847 * 3,336 533 
Due to the state...cccccccccsescscsceeee 19,186 89,535 
Balances due other banks......ssee+e+. 76,438 47,886 
Dividends unpaid....ccccscccesceessess 23,616 31,832 
Individual deposits......ceceseseerecees S09200 409,989 441,821 
Sinking fund.......... ccccccccccccccce 41,913 
Surplus fund.......... eseccccece cevcece 370,240 413,563 
Profit and loss account...seeesecseseee 76,581 20,954 434,518 
Due from branches to other branches.... 73,309 
Total Liabilities ...........++$ 6,587,484 $ 6,510,290 
Resources. 
Bills discounted......eeeeseseeceeeeees 1,930,181 1,659,358 
Bills of exchange.....ssceseeseceeeeee1 197,435 1,359,835 
Suspended debt.....cececesces.seceess 598,928 577,647 3,596,391 


Bank stock, &C...ccesecseescoseecesess 68,155 
Suspended iteMs.....ssceserececseeeeee 27,105 


Due from other banks.......eeee+++0.. 690,618 803,065 

Banking housesS...e.sseseecessees 173,952 

Real estate..ccccssceess ssseeeeet 348,170 169,893 

Furniture....... cecccceues eecccce 5,945 349,790 

Funds in transitu.....csecsesccccecees 112,523 113,578 

Sinking fund and treasury notes........ 513,810 419,310 

Bonds of state of Indiana.......+00++++ 37,000 36,000 

Notes of other banks on hand.......... 84,188 119,976 

Gold... ccccccrccccccccccscccscccscccs 214,262 

Silver. .cesceecceccceccescceeccscceess 865,006 1,003,647 1,123,623 

Due to branches from other branches 68,534 
Total Resources...sseeeeeeeeeee$ 6,587,484 $6,510,290 


The above statement includes the operations of the whole thirteen branches. The 
arent bank, at Indianapolis does no discounting or regular banking business, but 
issues all the notes and supervises the concerns ofall the branches, for whose separate 
condition see annexed table. 
James Morrison, is President of the ) a bank, Indianapolis. Salary, ¢ 1,300. 
James M. Ray, is Cashier of 0. do. do. = 1,100. 


* After deducting notes on hand. 
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Loan to the Bank of England. 533 
LOAN TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


From the London Banker’s Magazine, January, 1847. 


Most of our readers are no doubt familiar with the story of the Bank of 
England having, in 1839, been obliged to obtain a loan from the Bank of 
France in order to prevent serious consequences—even to the stoppage of 
cash payments. We have heard the matter related in such a variety of ways, 
that, although we felt convinced it had lost nothing by its rapid circulation, 
we did not suppose it was altogether without foundation. Such however 
appears to be the case. The present editor of the city article of The Times, 
has traced the error to its origin, and distinctly states that the Bank of En- 
gland has never been indebted to the Bank of France for any loan whatever. 
We are glad to hear this. R af 

The present editor of the city article of The Times, it is generally known, 
filled a highly responsible and important appointment in the Bank of Eng- 
land before his acceptance of his present office. He had, therefore, ample 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the real facts of such a ques- 
tion as that which has so long vexed our currency writers—the loan from 
the Bank of France ; and he has shown to us, quite satisfactorily, that there 
never was any loan of the kind! The Bank of England, it is true, endea- 
vored, in the exercise of a judicious policy, tc restore the equilibrium of the 
exchanges by operating on the French market for securities ; but this adds 
to the reputation of the directors, and proves their discretion and foresight. 

We give below the statement of The Times on the subject, and the com- 
mentary of the Morning Chronicle. Both the writers are men of first rate 
ability ; and their apparent difference of opinion might give rise to further 
doubt upon the question. But it will be found that their difference is more 
apparent than real. The city editor of The Times, from his former connec- 
tion with the bank, knows exactly the real state of the matter. The city 
editor of The Chronicle, expresses the general belief. We are sorry for 
many reasons that the director of the bank did not explain the real state of 
the case long ago; but it is true, they have not long had so able a writer 
acquainted with their proceedings and policy, as the present editor of the 
gy Bana of The Times. 

he following appeared in that Journal, on the 5th December, 1846: 


From various paragraphs during the last few days, both in the London and con- 
tinental papers, on the present condition of the Bank of France, an impression seems 
enerally to prevail, that in the year 1839 the Bank of England obtained relief from 
anger by a loan from that institution, and opinions are consequently expressed 
that if similar aid should now be required in return it could not with propriety be 
refused. The idea, however, of a loan having at any time been made by the Bank 
of France to the Bank of England is altogether erroneous. In July, 1839, the bullion 
of the Bank of England had fallen below £ 3,000,000 sterling, while its rate of dis- 
count was as high as 5) per cent. It was evident that the causes for the existin 
drain consisted more in distrust abroad, founded on a belief that the Bank of England 
could not long continue specie payments, than in an unfavorable balance of trade, 
or a run for sovereigns to hoard at home. Parties on the continent drew out all their 
balances here, and as much more as their correspondents would give them credit 
for, discounted the acceptances in London, and, in the absence of foreign bills, took 
gold from the Bank of England. Under these circumstances it was impossible that 
exports of produce and manufactures from England could take place immediately 
to a sufficient extent to counteract the evil; but it was seen that the difficulty would 
be met if a temporary creation of bills on the continent could be effected. With 
this view, the Bank of England engaged to transfer English securities as a guarantee 
to Messrs. Baring, Brothers, and Co., or those whom they should name, and this house 
arranged to draw three months’ bills for 40,000,000f. on various houses in Paris. 
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These bills, which Baring, Brothers, and Co. negotiated upon ’change, (paying the 

roceeds into the bank, so as gradually to act upon the circulation,) fully supplied 
the trade demand for remittances hence, and equally served to meet all paper on 
England remitted here for returns, as they proved a better return than gold. At 
the end of three months, when the acceptances fell due, the same amount was re- 
drawn, so as to cover each acceptor by bills on his neighbor, thus prolonging the 
operation to six months ; but, before the expiration of this period, the supply of the 
regular remittances of commerce had been such as to enable Messrs. Baring to 
liquidate all the engagements in Paris, and to restore the pledged securities to the 
Bank of England. 

From this statement, the Bank of France will appear to have had nothing to do 
with the operation ; but a mode by which they facilitated its progress, and which, 
doubtless, gave rise to the erroneous suppositions which have since been entertained 
on the subject, remains to be mentioned. The drafts drawn by Messrs. Baring 
on the various French houses were, of course, liable to be presented for discount to 
the Bank of France, and as these firms, respectively, had credits only to acertain limit 
with that institution, there was a possibility that their rejection might become neces- 
sary, owing to such limits being exceeded. This difficulty was calculated to pro- 
duce an injurious effect, and application was therefore made to the Bank of France 
in order that it might be overcome. An understanding was accordingly entered 
into by the Bank of France, that the drafts, in case they should make their ap- 
pearance, should be discounted, without regard to the limits in question. This 
precautionary arrangement, however, proved to have been scarcely essential, for the 
drafts being of the first character, and the rate of discount at the Bank of France 
being somewhat higher than the market rate, they were readily discounted out of 
doors, and hence it is believed that but a very small proportion found their way into 
that establishment. 

The only claim, therefore, that can be urged upon the Bank of England in the 
way of reciprocity is, that supposing the Bank of France should now, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing silver from us, adopt a method analogous to that just described, 
the same facilities of discount should be afforded with regard to the parties upon 
whom they might procure bills. These would, doubtless, consist of leading houses, 
whose acceptances would at all times be received with avidity by the ordinary money- 
lender, and such an —- on the part of the Bank of England would therefore 
involve no great stretch of generosity. 

From the present aspect of affairs it seems by no means improbable that some 
measure of this description will be resorted to by the Bank of France, and it is im- 
portant to recognize, that if such should be the case it must cause an immediate rise 
in the discount market. A demand from a new source for two millions, or even for 
one million, could not come suddenly upon us without producing a decided increase 
in the prevailing rates, and thus another is added to the numerous reasons which 
already exist to call for the exercise of caution. 


To the above statement of The Times, the editor of the city article of The 
Morning Chronicle makes the following remarks :— 


The version about the Bank of England, or rather the inference to be drawn from 
the new account now given of the transaction, is erroneous. Mr. Loyd, in his able 
pamphlet, in the spring of 1840, and other writers intimate with the bank transac- 
tions, did always treat it as a loan, and nothing but a loan, from the one bank to 
the other. It is true, the mere modus operandi, by which it was accomplished gave 
some coloring to the version given by The Times. A negotiation took place, as 
was then understood and generally admitted, between the two banks. The loan, or 
accommodation, was asked, and it was granted. Then, as to the way of carrying it 
into effect. It would have been a clumsy mode to have sent the gold direct from 
the coffers of the one bank to the other; besides, we believe there were some ob- 
jections, according to the practice, if not the regulations, of the Bank of France, 
which prevented this mode ; as there was also against their accepting the drafts of 
the Bank of England, even though the bank would have drawn them, which is 
highly improbable ; and therefore another plan, more consistent with the practice 
and regulations of the two national establishments, was resorted to. The bank of 
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England employed the house of Messrs. Baring and Co. to draw upon parties in 
Paris, as arranged by the Bank of France to the required amount, the Bank of 
France undertaking to advance the money necessary to pay these bills, and to re- 
main in advance a certain time. But it was not on the credit of Messrs. Barin 
and Co. (though it might have been enough,) but on the guarantee of the securi- 
ties deposited by the Bank of England, that the advance was made. The bills 
drawn by Baring and Co., and paid in Paris by the Bank of France, were sold on 
the Exchange, and taken to pay the large balance against us caused by the corn 
importations, and thus arrested the further export of bullion. Messrs. Baring and 
Co. here, and the bankers in Paris, were the mere agents by which the transaction 
was managed between the two banks. It is, moreover, most likely, if the Bank of 
France were to borrow from the Bank of England, that a similar operation would 
take place in the reverse way. The Bank of France would employ an agent in Paris 
to draw upon an agentin London, whose acceptances would be discounted to the re- 
quired amount, by previous agreement with the bank, and the bills so drawn in Paris 
would raise the exchanges and arrest the drawn bullion and perhaps cause its impor- 
tation. When bullion is sent direct, it is done with the private means of the parties, 
and when the etiquette of business allows it to be done, which was not the case with 
the Bank of France, it is less expensive probably than having recourse to the pay- 
ment of commissions, as the Bank of England had. The operation was most ex- 

ensive, as it had the commissions of Messrs, Baring and Co. and the bankers in 

aris to pay, as well in the first drawing as in the re-drawing finally to return the 
joan. 





COINS. 


From Haydn’s Dictionary. 


Eacte.—An ancient coin of Ireland, made of a base metal, and current 
in the first years of Edward I, about a. p. 1272; it was so named from the 
figure impressed upon it. The American gold coinage of eagles, half-eagles, 
and quarter eagles, began December 6, 1792. An American eagle is of 
the value of or about two guineas English. 

The standard of the eagle was first borne by the Persians ; and the Romans 
carried figures of the eagle, as ensigns, in silver and gold, and sometimes 
represented with a thunderbolt in its talons, on the point of a spear; they 
adopted the eagle in the consulate of Marius, 102 Bs. c. When Charle- 
magne became master of the whole of the German empire, he added the 
second head to the eagle for his arms, to denote that the empires of Rome 
and Germany were united in him, a. p. 802. The eagle was the imperial 
standard of Napoleon ; and is thatof Austria, Russia, and Prussia —WuuirTe 
Eaete, an order of knighthood instituted in 1325, by Uladislaus, king of 
Poland, on the marriage of his son Casimir with a daughter of the great 
duke of Lithuania; the knights of this order wore a gold chain on the breast, 
to which hung a silver eagle crowned. Buiacx EKaGue was an order of 
the same kind instituted in 1701, by the elector of Brandenburgh, Frederick 
I, on his being crowned king of Prussia. 

F'artuine.—One of the earliest of the English coins. Farthings in silver 
were coined by king John; the Irish farthing of his reign is of the date 1210, 
and is valuable and rare. Farthings were coined in England in silver by 
Henry VIII. First coined in copper by Charles II, 1665; and again in 1672, 
when there was a large coinage of copper money. Half-farthings first coin- 
ed in the reign of Victoria, 1843. 

Groats.—This name has been proverbial for a small coin.— 2 
It is from the Dutch groot, and is a coin of the value of four pence.—Ray. 
Groats were the largest silver currency in England until after 1351, and 
were coined in almost all reigns. The modern four pence is the diminutive 
groat. Of these there were coined, in 1836, to the value of 70,8841. ; in 
1837, 16,0387. 
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Marx.—This coin originated among the Northern nations, and the name 
mark-lubs is still retained in Denmark, as money of account. In England, 
the mark means the sum of thirteen shillings and fourpence; and here the 
name is also retained in particular cases of fines being adjudged against in- 
fractors of the law in criminal courts.—Ashe. 

Sranparv.—First fixed by law for goldand silver in England, a. pv. 1300, 
Standard gold is 22 parts out of 24 of pure gold, the other two parts or 
carats being silver or copper. The standard of silver is 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine 
silver alloyed with 18 dwts. of copper or 37 parts out of 40 of pure silver, 
and 3 parts copper. Ina. p. 1300, these 12 oz. of silver were coined into 
20 shillings. In 1412 they were coined into 30 shillings ; and in 1527 into 
45 shillings. In 1545, Henry VIIL coined 6 oz. of silver and 6 oz. of alloy 
into 48 shillings ; and the next year he coined 4 oz. of silver and 8 oz. of 
alloy into the same sum. Elizabeth, in 1560, restored the old standard in 
60 shillings; and in 1601 in 62 shillings. Itis now 66 shillings.. The 
average proportions of silver to gold at the Royal Mint are 153 tol. The 
standard of plate and silver manufactures was affirmed, 6 George I, 1719, 
et seq. 

ya English gold coin, so named from their having been first 
coined of gold brought from the coast of Guinea, a. p., 1673. They were 
then valued at 30s. and were worth thatsum in 1696. They were reduced 
in currency from 22s. to 21s. by the English parliament in 1717. Broad 
pieces were coined into guineas in 1782. The original guineas bore the 
impression of an elephant, on account of their having been coined of this 
African gold. 

Sovergign.—The name of an ancient as well as a modern gold coin of 
England. In the reign of Henry I, acoinof this denomination was issued, 
of the value of 22s. and one twenty-fourth part of the weight of a pound 
of gold. In 34 Henry VIII, sovereigns were coined of the value of 20s, 
which afterwards passed for 24s. and 30s. By 56 George III, sovereigns 
of the new coinage were directed to pass for 20s. and they were issued from 
the English Mint the same year, 1816. 

Foren.—A coin first made by the Florentines. A floren was issued by 
Edward III, which was current in England at the value of 6s. in 1337. 
This English coin was called florin after the Florentine coin, because the 
latter was of the best gold. The floren of Germany is in value 2s. 4d. ; that 
of Spain 4s. 43d. ; that of Palermo and Sicily 2s. 6d.; that of Holland 2s. 

Crown and Hautr-Crown.—These were coined in England very near 
to the present standard in the last year of Edward VI, by whom the coinage 
(which had been very much alloyed and debased by Heury VIII) was in 
some degree restored and purified, 1553. 

Ducat.—First coined by Longinus, governor of Italy. First struck in the 
duchy of Apulia. Coined by Robert, king of Sicily, in 1240. The ducat 
is so called because struck by dukes. It is of silver and gold, the value of 
the first being 4s. 6d. and that of the gold 9s. 6d. 

Suittine.—The value of the ancient Saxon coin of this name was five 
pence, but it was reduced to four pence about a ceutury before the conquest. 
After the conquest, the French solidus of twelve pence, in use among the 
Normans, was called shilling. The true English shilling was first coined, 
but in small quantity, 18 Henry VII, 1503 or in 1505. A peculiar shilling, 
value nine pence, but to be current at twelve, was struck in Ireland, 1560: 
and a large but very base coinage in England for the service of Ireland, 1598. 
Milled shilling was coined 13 Charles II, 1662. 

Louvis-p’or—The Louis of gold, a French coin of 24 francs, was first 
struck by Louis XIII, in 1640. The value of this coin was originally about 
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20s. Its value has fluctuated with the storms of revolution and the inci- 
dents of time, between 15s. 4d. and 22s. 8d. 

Penny.—The ancient silver penny was the first silver coin struck in Eng- 
land, and the only one current among the Anglo-Saxons. The penny, un- 
til the reign of Edward I, was struck with a cross, so deeply indented that 
it might be easily parted into two for half-pence, and into four for farthings, 
and hence these names. Penny and twopenny pieces of copper were coin- 
ed at Birmingham, in 1797. 

Toxens.—These were silver pieces issued by the Bank of England, of 
the value of 5s., Jan. 1, 1798. ‘They were raised to the value of 5s. 6d., 
Nov. 14, 1811. Bank tokens were also current in Ireland, where those 
issued by the bank passed for 6s. and lesser sums until 1517. They were 
called in on the late revision of the coinage. 
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Bitus or Excuanee, &c. 


Bitts or Excuanee.—Invented by the Jews, as a means of removing 
their property from nations where they were persecuted, a. p. 1160. Bills 
were used in England, 1307; and were the only legal mode of sending 
money from England, 4th Richard II, 1681. Regulated 1598; first stamp- 
ed, 1782; duty advanced, 1797; again, June, 1831; and since. It was 
made capital in 1734 to counterfeit bills of exchange. In 1825, the year of 
disastrous speculations in England, it was computed that there were 400 
millions of pounds sterling represented by bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. The present amount is not supposed to exceed fifty millions, The 
many statutes regarding bills of exchange were consolidated in 1828. 

Interest oF Money.—It was twenty per cent. in Europe in the twelfth 
century. Fixed at twelve per cent, in Spain, Germany, and Flanders, by 
Charles V, in 1560. ‘Till the fifteenth century, no Christians were allowed 
to receive interest on money, and Jews were the only usurers, and, there- 
fore, often banished and persecuted. Interest was first settled by law in 
England, at ten per cent., 37 Henry VIII, 1546. This law was repealed 
by Edward VI; but it was restored by Elizabeth. In those days the mon- 
arch could not borrow without the collateral security of the metropolis. In- 
terest was reduced to eight per cent. and the word first used instead of usu- 
ry, 21 James I, 1624. Reduced by the “‘Rump-parliament,” (so designated 
at the period of the civil war in England,) in 1649, to six per cent., and so 
confirmed at the restoration, in 1660. Reduced to five per cent., 13 Anne, 
1714, at which rate it remains. The rate in Ireland is six per cent.; regu- 
lated 14 George III, 1773. In the United States, by law, from six to twelve 
percent. In England, all interest above the legal standard is usury, and 
punishable by the English statute. The law, however, does not now apply 
to bills having only 60 days to run. 

Piatina—This is the heaviest of all the metals, and harder than silver 
and gold. The name which is given to it originated with the Spaniards, 
from the word Plata, signifying silver, it would seem on account of its sil- 
very color. It was unknown in Europe until the year 1748, when Don 
Antonio Ulloa announced its existence in the narrative of his voyage to Peru. 

Piating.—The art of covering baser metals with a thin plate of silver, 
either for use or for ornament, said to have been invented by a spur-maker 
in England. Till then spurs were made of solid silver; and, from the 
flexibility of that metal, they were liable to be bent into inconvenient forms 
from the slightest accident. To remedy this defect, a workman at Birming- 
ham contrived to make the branches of a pair of spurs hollow, and to fill 
that hollow with a slender rod of steel. Finding this a great improvement, 
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and desirous to add cheapness to utility, he continued to make the hollow 
larger, and the iron thicker, till at last he so coated the iron spur with sil- 
ver, as to make it equally elegant with those made wholly of that metal, 
The invention was quickly applied to other purposes. 

Excuance.—One called the Collegium Mercatorium, existed at Rome, 
493, 8.c. The Exchange at Amsterdam was reckoned the finest structure 
of the kind in the world. Many edifices of this name in Great Britain are 
magnificent. The Exchange of London was founded in 1566, and was 
called Royal by Elizabeth, on her visit to it,in 1571. This edifice was 
totally destroyed by fire in 1666, with the custom-house, and many other 
public buildings, besides 13,200 houses, laying waste 400 streets. It was 
rebuilt in 1668; repaired and beautified in 1769. Again burnt and madea 
pile of ruins, in 1838. Its rebuilding was commenced in 1840, and opened 
in 1844. 

Norariges.—They were first appointed by the primitive fathers of the 
Christian church, to collect the acts or memoirs of the lives of the martyrs, 
in the first century. This office was afterwards changed to a commercial 
employment, to attest deeds and writings, so as to establish their authenti- 
city in any other country. An important statute to regulate notarial trans- 
actions was passed 40 George III, 1800, and some statutes on the same sub- 
ject have been enacted since. 
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From M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED TO THE INTRODUCTION AND Use or Coins — 
When the precious metals first began to be used as money, or as standards 
by which to measure the value of different articles, and the equivalents 
for which they were most commonly exchanged, they were in an unfashion- 
ed state, in bars or ingots. The parties having agreed upon the quantity of 
metal to be given for a commodity, the exact amount was then ascertained 
by weight. But it is obvious that a practice of this sort must have been at- 
tended with a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. There can, however, 
be little doubt that the greatest obstacle to the use of unfashioned metals as 
money would be found in the difficulty of determining their quality, or the 
degree of their purity, with sufficient precision. The operation of assay- 
ing is one of great nicety and difficulty ; and could not be performed in the 
early ages otherwise than in a clumsy, tedious, and inaccurate manner. It 
is, indeed, most probable, that when the precious metals were first used as 
money, their quality would be appreciated only by their weight and color. 
A very short experience would, however, be sufficient to show the extreme 
inexactness of conclusions derived from such loose and unsatisfactory crite- 
ria; and the devising of some method, by which the fineness of the met- 
al might be easily and correctly ascertained, would very soon be felt as 
indispensable to the general use of gold and silver as money. Such a meth- 
od was not long in presenting itself; it was early discovered, that to ascer- 
tain the purity of the metal, and also to avoid the trouble and expense of 
weighing it, no more was necessary than to mark each piece with a stamp 
declaring its weight and fineness. This invention was made at a very early 
period. According to Herodotus, the Lydians were the first who coined 
money.- Lib. i.c.94. Other ancient authors say that the art of coining 
was invented during the period when Saturn and Janus reigned in Italy; 
that is, in a period antecedent to authentic history. 

Mera USED IN THE Manvuracture or Coins.—Before the art of metal- 
lurgy was well understood, the baser metals were frequently used as money. 
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Iron was the primitive money of the Lacedemonians, and copper of. the 
Romans. But both iron and copper deteriorate by being kept; and besides 
this defect, the rapid improvement of the arts, by lowering their price, ren- 
dered their bulk too great in proportion to their value to permit of their 
continuing to be used as money. Copper, indeed, is still used in the form 
of tokens, convertible into silver in very small payments. In England 
copper pence and halfpence are rated at about 72 per cent. above their real 
value; but as their issue is exclusively in the hands of government, and as 
they are only legal tender to the extent of one shilling in any one payment, 
this over-valuation is not productive of any bad effect. The use of cop- 
per in other countries is limited in much the same way; gold and silver 
being every where the only metals made use of in the manufacture of the 
coins used in considerable payments. 

Sirver Coins.—A pound Troy, or 12 ounces, of the metal of which 
English silver coins are made, contain 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 18 
dwts. alloy. This pound is coined into 66 shillings; so that each shilling 
contains 80-727 grains fine silver, and &7-27 standard silver; and the money 
pound, consisting of 20 shillings, contains 1614-545 grains pure silver, and 
1745-454 grains standard silver. From 1600 down to 1816, the pound 
weight of standard silver bullion was coined into 62 shillings. All the 
English silver coins have been coined out of silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, 
from the Conquest to this moment, except for the short period of 16 years, 
from the 34th Henry VIII to the 2d Elizabeth. ; 

Gotp Coins.—The purity of gold is not estimated by the weights com- 
monly in use, but by an Abyssinian weight called a carat. The carats are 
subdivided into four parts, called grains, and these again into quarters; so 
that a carat grain, with respect to the common divisions of a pound Troy, 
is equivalent to 23 dwts. Gold of the highest degree of fineness, or pure, 
is said to be 24 carats fine. When gold coins were first made at the Eng- 
lish mint, the standard of the gold put in them was of 23 carats 3} grains 
fine and 3 grain alloy ; and so it continued, without any variation, to the 18th 
of Henry VIII, who, in that year, first introduced a new standard of gold of 
22 carats fine, and 2 carats alloy. The first of these standards was called 
the old; and the second the new standard, or crown gold; because crowns, 
or pieces of the value of 5s. were first coined of this new standard. Hen- 
ry VIIL made his gold coins of both these standards under different denom- 
inations; and this practice was continued by his successor until 1633. 
From that period to the present, the gold of which the coins of this king- 
dom have been made has been invariably of the new standard, or crown 
gold ; though some of the coins made of the old standard, previously to 1633, 
continued to circulate till 1732, when they were forbidden to be any longer 
current. 

The purity of our English gold coin is, therefore, 11 parts fine gold and 1 
part alloy. The sovereign or 20 shilling piece, contains 113-001 grains fine 
gold and 123-274 standard gold. The pound Troy of standard gold is coin- 
ed into 46 89-120 sovereigns, or into 461. 14s. 6d. The mint or standard 
price of gold is, therefore, said to be 461. 14s. 6d. per lb. Troy, or 31. 17s. 
10}d. an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no value. It is allowed, in order to 
save the trouble and expense that would be incurred in refining the metals, 
so as to bring them to the highest degree of purity ; and because when its 
quantity is small, it has a tendency to render the coins harder, and less lia- 
ble to be worn or rubbed. If the quantity of alloy were considerable, it 
would lessen the splendor and ductility of the metals, and would add too 
much to the weight of the coins. 
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Variations oF THE Stanparv.—The value of all sorts of property being 
estimated, and the stipulations in almost all contracts for its purchase, sale, 
or hire, being made in money or coins, it is plain that no change can take 
place in the value of such money or coins, without virtually subverting these 
estimates and contracts, and enriching the debtor portion of society at the 
expense of the creditor portion, or vice versa. As the cost of producing all 
commodities is liable to vary from improvements in the arts, the exhaustion 
of the present or the discovery of new sources of supply, none can be select- 
ed to serve as money or coin, that may not vary in its real value. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the precious metals vary less than any material that 
could be suggested. And with the exception of the extraordinary fall in 
their value caused by the discovery of the American mines, it seems to have 
been remarkably constant at other periods. 

But in addition to the fluctuations naturally inherent in the value of coins, 
arising from variations in the cost of the metal of which they are made, 
their standard has been repeatedly changed. Notwithstanding that money 
or coin, from its being universally used as a scale by which to compute the 
value of all commodities, and as the equivalent for which they are com- 
monly exchanged, is by far the most important of all the measures used in 
society ; and should, consequently, be preserved as invariable as possible; 
there is none that has been so frequently altered. The necessities or ex- 
travagance of government have forced them to borrow ; and to relieve them- 

‘ selves of the incumbrances thus contracted, they have almost universally 
had recourse to the disgraceful expedient of degrading the coin; that is of 
cheating those who lent them money, to the extent of the degradation, and 
of enabling every other debtor in their dominions to do the same. 

The ignorance of the public in remote ages facilitated this species of 
fraud. Had the names of the coins been changed when the quantity of 
metal contained in them was diminished, there would have been no room 
for misapprehension. But, although the weight of the coins was undergo- 
ing perpetual, and their purity occcasional, reductions, their ancient denomi- 
nations were almost uniformly preserved; and the people who saw the 
same names still remaining after the substance was diminished; who saw 
coins of a certain weight and fineness circulate under the names of florins, 
livres, dollars, and pounds; and who saw them continue to circulate as 
such, after both their weight and the degree of their fineness had been les- 
sened ; began to think that they derived their value more from the stamp 
affixed to them by authority of government, than from the quantity of the 
— metals they contained. This was long a very prevalent opinion. 

ut the rise of prices which invariably followed every reduction of the 
standard, and the derangement that was thereby occasioned in every pecu- 
niary transaction, undeceived the public, and taught them, and their rulers, 
the expediency of preserving the standard of money inviolate. 

The standard may be reduced by simply raising the denomination of the 
coin; by ordering, for example, that a half-sovereign should pass for a sov- 
ereign, and the latter for a double sovereign, &c. If injustice be resolved 
upon, this is the least mischieivous way in which it can be perpetrated, in- 
asmuch as it saves all the trouble and expense of a recoinage. But as 
it renders the fraud obvious and glaring, it has rarely been resorted to; and 
most reductions have been effected either by diminishing the weight of the 
coins, or by increasing the proportion of alloy in the metal of which they 
are made, or both. 

Originally the coins of all countries seem to have had the same denomi- 
nation as the weights commonly used in them; and contained the exact 
quantity of the precious metals indicated by their name. Thus, the talent 
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was a weignt used in the earliest period by the Greeks, the as or pondo 
by the Romans, the livre by the French, and the pound by the English and 
Scotch; and the coins originally in use in Greece, Italy, France, and Eng- 
land, bore the same names, and weighed precisely a talent, a pondo, a livre, 
anda pound. The standard has not, however, been preserved inviolate, 
either in modern or ancient times. It has been less degraded in England 
than any where else ; but even here the quantity of silver in a pound ster- 
ling is less than a third part of a pound weight,—the quantity it contained 
in 1300. In France, the livre current in 1789 contained less than one sialy- 
sixth part of the silver implied in its name, and which it had actually con- 
tained previously to 1103. In Spain, and some other countries, the degra- 
dation has been carried still farther. 

From 1296 to 1355, the coins of England and Scotland were of the same 
weight and purity; but at the last mentioned epoch the standard of Scotch 
money was, for the first time, sunk below that of England; and by succes- 
sive degradations, the value of Scotch money, at the union of the crowns in 
1600, was only a twelfth part of the value of the English money of the same 
denomination. It remained at this point till the union of the kingdoms can- 
celled the separate coinage of Scotland. 

The gold and silver coins of Ireland have been for a considerable period the 
same as those of Great Britain; but, until 1825, they were nominally rated 83 
per cent. higher. This difference of valuation, which was attended with 
considerable inconveniences, was put an end to by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 79., 
which assimilated the currency throughout the empire. 

Mint, on GovERNMENT VALUATION OF GoLpD anpD Sitver Corns.—If 
both gold and silver coins be made legal tenders, it is obviously indispensa- 
ble that their value with respect to each other should be fixed by authority ; 
or that it should be declared, that individuals shall be entitled to discharge 
the claims upon them by payments, either of gold or silver coins, accord- 
ing to some regulated proportion. The practice of making both metals le- 
gal tenders was long adopted in England. From 1257 till 1664, the value 
of gold coins was regulated by proclamation ; or which is the same thing, 
it was ordered that the gold coins, then current, should be taken as equiva- 
lent to certain specified sums of silver. From 1664, down to 1717, the re- 
lation of gold to silver was not fixed by authority; and silver being then 
the only legal tender, the value of gold coins fluctuated, according to the 
fluctuations in the relative worth of the metals in the market. But in 1717, 
the ancient practice was again reverted to; and it was fixed that the guinea 
should be taken as the equivalent of 21 shillings, and conversely. 

But the value of each of the precious metals is liable to perpetual changes. 
And hence, how accurately soever their proportional value, as fixed by the 
mint regulations, may correspond with the proportion which they actu- 
ally bear to each other in the market when the regulation is made, the 
chances are 10 to 1 that it will speedily cease to express their relation to 
each other. But the moment that such a change takes place, it becomes 
the obvious interest of every one who has a payment to make, to make it 
in the overvalued metal: which, consequently, becomes the sole, or nearly 
the sole, currency of the country. Hence the reason why the coins of 
some countries are almost wholly of silver, and others almost wholly of 
gold. Itis estimated, for example, that when it was fixed, in 1717, that the 
guinea should exchange for 21 shillings, gold was overvalued as compared 
with silver to the extent of 1 19-31 per cent.; and as the real value of sil- 
ver with respect to gold continued to increase during the greater part of 
last century, the advantage of paying in gold in preference to silver became 
more decided, and ultimately led to the universal use of gold in all large 
payments, and to the fusion or exportation of all silver coins of full weight. 
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In France a different valuation of the metals has had a different effect, 
Previously to the recoinage in 1785, the Lowis d’or was rated in the mint 
proportion at only 24 livres, when it was really worth 25 livres 10 sols, 
Those, therefore, who should have discharged the obligations they had con- 
tracted by payments of gold coin instead of silver, would plainly have lost 
one livre 10 sols on every sum of 24 livres. In consequence, very few 
such payments were made ; gold was almost entirely banished from circu- 
lation, and silver became almost the only species of metallic money used in 
France. 

In 1816, however, a new system was adopted in this country; it being 
then enacted (56 Geo, 3. ¢. 68) that gold coins only should he legal tender 
in all payments of more than 40 shillings. The pound of silver bullion, that 
had previously been coined into 62 shillings, was then also coined into 66 
shillings, the additional four shillings being retained by government as a 
seignorage or duty (amounting to 6 14-31 per cent.) upon the coinage. 
To prevent the silver coins from becoming redundant, government has re- 
tained the power to issue them in its own hands. Under these regulations, 
silver has ceased to be a standard of value, and forms merely a subordinate 
or subsidiary species of currency, or change, occupying the same place in 
relation to gold that copper occupies in relation to itself. This system has 
been found to answer exceedingly well. 

A good deal of difference of opinion has existed as to whether gold or 
silver coins are best fitted for. being made a legal tender. It does not seem 
that the one possesses any very striking advantage over the other; none, 
certainly, that would justify a change, after a selection had been made, and 
acted upon for any considerable period. 

Down to 1626, a seignorage or duty upon the coinage was usually charg- 
ed upon the gold and silver coins issued by the mint; and it may be easily 
shown that the imposition of such a duty, when it is not carried to an un- 
due height, is advantageous. A coin is more useful than a piece of uncoin- 
ed bullion of the same weight and purity ; the coinage fitting it for being 
used as money, while it does not unfit it for being used for any other pur- 
pose. When, therefore, a duty of seignorage is laid upon coin equal to 
the expense of coinage, it circulates at its real value; but when this charge 
is defrayed by the public, it circulates at less than its real value, and is con- 
sequently either melted down or exported whenever there is any demand for 
bullion in the arts, or any fall in the exchange. It is, indeed, true, that 
were a seignorage to be laid on gold coins, it would be necessary to prevent 
an enhancement of the value of the currency, that their weight should be 
proportionally reduced ; and it is on this account better, perhaps, to let them 
remain on the present footing. But when a seignorage was laid on the sil- 
ver coins, in 1816, it was not necessary to take the circumstance now allu- 
ded to into consideration ; for as they were made subordinate to gold, and 
were intended to serve as change merely, its imposition had no tenden- 
cy to raise the value of the currency, at the same time that it was calculat- 
ed effectually to prevent the fusion of the coins, and to yield a small reve- 
nue to government. 

It will be seen from official accounts, that gold coin to the amount of 
47 ,000,0001. has been coined at the mint between 1817 and 1831, both in- 
clusive. It is not easy to form any very precise estimate of the portion of this 
immense sum now in circulation. In consequence of the exemption of our 
gold coin from any seignorage, large quantities of the coins carried abroad 
during an unfavorable exchange find their way to the foreign mints, where 
they are melted and recoined. We are not, however, wholly destitute of the 
means of approximating to the quantity of coin in circulation. The mint 
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works wholly, or almost wholly, for the Bank of England, so that by com- 
paring the issues of coin by the Bank with the coin paid to her, and allow- 
ing for the export, we are able to get at a tolerably accurate result. We 
are indebted to Mr. Horsley Palmer for valuable estimates, made up 
on this principle, of the gold coin in circulation in February, 1833, It may 
not be quite accurate, but we are sure that it is as accurate as it is possible 
to make any estimate of the sort. 

Tue Exportation anp Importation oF Gop AnD SiLver Coins was 
formerly prohibited ; but in 1819 it was enacted (59 Geo. 3. c. 49) that 
they might be freely exported and imported, without being liable to any 
charge or duty whatever; and they may be imported without being either 
reported or entered at the custom-house. This regulation has rendered it 
next to impossible to ascertain the value of the bullion imported. 

Forcery or Coin. Issue of FORGED oR spurious Co1ns.—The forge- 
ry of coin is an offence that is practised more or less at all periods. The 
most effectual means of preventing it is to improve the fabric of the genuine 
coins, to cut the dies with great delicacy, and occasionally to vary the form 
of the coins. During the lengthened period from 1770 down to 1816, the 
genuine silver coins in circulation were so much worn and defaced, that it 
was very difficult to distinguish between them and counterfeits, which, in 
despite of the severest penalties, were thrown into circulation in immense 
quantities. But since the issue of the new coins, in 1816, forgery has been 
comparatively rare. There has, however, been a considerable increase of 
forgery during the last 7 years, as compared with the previous 7. Sufficient 
time has not yet been afforded for determining the influence of the law ex- 
empting the offence of counterfeiting from the punishment of death. 

Oriein oF Gotp Coins.—The first coinage in England was under the 
Romans at Camulodunum, or Colchester. English coin was of different 
shapes, as square, oblong, and round, until the middle ages, when round 
coin only was used. Groats were the largest silver currency until after 
4. D. 1351. Coin was made sterling in 1216, before which time rents were 
mostly paid in kind, and money was only found in the coffers of the barons. 

Gold coin was introduced in six shilling pieces by Edward III and no- 
bles followed, at six shillings and eight pence, and hence the lawyer’s fee ; 
afierwards there were half and quarter nobles. Edward IV coined angels 
with a figure of Michael and the dragon, the original of George and the 
dragon. Henry VIII coined sovereigns and half sovereigns of the mod- 
ern value. Guineas were of the same size; but being made of superior 
gold from sovereigns, guineas passed for more. English and Irish money 
were assimilated Jan. 1, 1826. 

This operation was originally performed by the metal being placed be- 
tween two steel dies, struck by a hammer. In 1553, a mill was invented 
by Antonio Brucher, and introduced into England, 1562. An engine for 
coining was invented by Balancier, in 1617. The great improvements of 
the art were effected by Boulton and Watt, at Soho, 1788, and subsequently. 
The art was rendered perfect by the creation of the present costly machine- 
ry at the mint, London, commenced in 1811. 

Homer speaks of brass money as existing 1184 8. c. The invention of 
coin is ascribed to the Lydians, who cherished commerce, and whose mo- 
ney was of gold and silver. Both were coined by Phidon, tyrant of Argos, 
869 8. c. Money was coined at Rome under Servius Tullius, about 578 
B.c. The most ancient known coins are Macedonia, of the fifth century 
B. c.; but others are believed to be more ancient. Gold was coined in 206 
B.C. 
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